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though all are not equally poor or barbarous in their customs
with the Sherarat, they are even more submissive to the ruling
power, nor dare stir save at its bidding.

A day's rest put us in condition to resume our way next
morning amid shrubs and sand-hills down the valley that winds
between its stony banks like a broad shallow river to the south.
We fell in with many Bedouins of course, and passed several
large encampments, sometimes halting in them for a meal, and
sometimes not, besides some occasional sale of trifling value to
keep up our mercantile character. No particular adventure
here occurred worth recording, though our journey was fur
from dull, thanks to much amusement in laughing, now wilh,
now at, our companions or hosts. They on their side enter-
tained us with long stories of wandering life and adventures of
stray or stolen camels, of swaggering war heroes, and lovers lull
as adventurous as any Romeo but somewhat less delicate; of
divorces without the Act, and alliances in which the turning
point and main object seemed to be the supper of boiled
mutton, that neplus ultra of Bedouin cookery and desire.

" What will you do on coming into God's presence for judg-
ment after so graceless a life1?" said I one day to a spirited
young Sherarat, whose long mat/ted lovelocks, a.nd some pre-
tension to dandihood, for the desert has its dandies too, amid
all his ragged accoutrements, accorded very well with his con-
versation, which was nowise of the most edifying description.
" What will we do ?" was his unhesitating answer, " why, we
will go up to God and salute him, and if he proves hospitable
(gives us meat and tobacco), we will stay with him; if other-
wise, we will mount our horses and ride off." This is a fair
specimen of Bedouin ideas touching another world, and were I
not afraid of an indictment for profaneness, I might relate fifty
similar anecdotes at least

On the syth of the month we passed with some difficulty
a series of abrupt sand-hills that close in the direct course of
Wadi Sirha,n. Here, for the first time, we saw the Ghada, a
shrub almost characteristic, from its very frequency, of the
Arabian Peninsula, and often alluded to by its poets. It is of
the genus Euphorbia, with a woody stem, often five or six feet
in height, and innumerable round green twigs, very slender and
flexible, forming a large feathery tuft, not ungraceful to the eye,